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THE SON. 


———thou art all obedience, love and goodness. 
I dare say that which thousand fathers cannot ; 
And that’s my precious comfort; never son 


Was in the way of more celestial rising; 





The Old Law. 


THERE is no virtue without a characteristic 
beauty to make it particularly loved of the good, 
and to make the bad ashamed of their neglect of 
it. ‘To do what is right argues superior taste as 
well as morals; and those whose practice is evil 
feel an inferiority of intellectual power and en- 
joyment, even where they take no concern for 
a principle. Doing well has something more in 
it than the fulfilling of a duty. It is a cause of a 
just sense of elevation of character; it clears and 
strengthens the spirits; it gives higher reaches of 
thought; it widens our benevolence, and makes 
the current of our peculiar affections swift and 
deep. A sacrifice was never yet offered to a prin- 
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ciple, that was not made up to us by self approv- 
al, and the consideration of what our degradation 
would have been had we done otherwise. Cer- 
tainly, it is a pleasant and a wise thing then to 
follow what is right, when we only go along with 
our affections, and take the easy way of the vir- 
tuous propensities of our nature. 

The world is sensible of these truths, let it act 
as itmay. It is not because of his integrity alone 
that it relies on an honest man ; but it has more 
confidence in his judgment and wise conduct in 
the long run, than in the schemes of those of 
greater intellect, who go at large without any 
landmarks of principle. So that virtue seems of 
a double nature, and to stand oftentimes in the 
place of what we call talent. 

This reasoning, or rather feeling, of the world 
is all right; for the honest man only falls in with 
the order of nature, which is grounded in truth, 
and will endure along with it. And such a hold 
has a good man upon the world, that even where 
he has not been called upon to make a sacrifice 
to a principle, or to take a stand against wrong, 
but has merely avoided running into vices, and 
suffered himself to be borne along by the delight- 
fal and virtuous affections of private life, and has 
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found his pleasure in practising the duties of home, 
he is looked up to with respect, as well as regard- 
ed with kindness. We attach certain notions of 
refinement to his thoughts, and of depth to his 
sentiment. ‘The impression he makes on us is 
beautiful and peculiar. Other men in his pre- 
sence, though we have nothing to object to them, 
and though they may be very well in their way, 
affect us as lacking something—we can hardly tell 
what—a certain sensitive delicacy of character 
and manner, without which they strike us as 
more or less vulgar. 

No creature in the world has this character so 
finely marked in him, as a respectful and affec- 
tionate son—particularly in his relation to his 
mother. Every little attention he pays her is not 
only an expression of filial attachment, and a 
grateful acknowledgment of past cares, but is an 
evidence of a tenderness of disposition which 
moves us the more, because not looked on so 
much as an essential property in a man’s charac- 
ter, as an added grace which is bestowed only 
upon a few. His regards do not appear like 
mere habits of duty, nor does his watchfulness of 
his mother’s wishes seem like taught submission 
to her will. ‘They are the native courtesies of a 
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feeling mind, showing themselves amidst stern 
virtues and masculine energies, like gleams of 
light on points of rocks. ‘They are delightful as 
evidences of power yielding voluntary homage to 
the delicacy of the soul. ‘The armed knee is 
bent, and the heart of the mailed man laid bare. 

Feelings that would seem ‘to be at variance 
with each other, meet together and harmonize in 
the breast of a son. Every call of the mother 
which he answers to, and every act of submission 
which he performs, are not only so many ac- 
knowledgments of her authority, but, also, so 
many instances of kindness and marks of protect- 
ing regard. ‘The servant and defender, the child 
and guardian, are all mingled in him. The world 
looks on him in this way; and to draw upona 
man the confidence, the respect, and the love of 
the world, it is enough to say of him, he is an 
excellent Son. 

In looking over some papers of a deceased ac- 
quaintance I found the following fragment. He 
had frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been his schoolfellow. 
I remember well his one day telling me, that 
thinking the character of his friend, and some cir- 

cumstances in his life, were of such a kind that an 
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interesting, moral little story might be made from 
them, he had undertaken it; but considering as 
he was going on, that bringing the private cha- 
racter and feelings of a deceased friend before the 
world, was something like sacrilege, though done 
under a fictitious name, he had stopped soon after 
beginning the tale—that he had laid it away 
amongst his papers, and had never looked at it 
again. As the person it concerns has been a long 
time dead, and no relation survives, I do not 
feel that there can be any impropriety in my 
now making it public. I give it as it was writ- 
ten, though evidently not revised by my friend. 
Though hastily put together, and beginning as 
abruptly as it ends, and with little of story, and 
no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
mournful tenderness in it which, I trust, will in- 
terest others in-some portion as it did me. 


“The sun not set yet, Thomas?” ‘ Not 
quite, Sir, It blazes through the trees on the hill 
yonder as if their branches were all on fire.” 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with 
his hat still over his brow, turned his glazed and 
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dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
the night before that he had heard his mother was 
ill, and could survive but a day or two. He had 
lived nearly apart from society, and being a lad 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world 
to himself. His thoughts and feelings were so 
much in it, that except in relation to his own 
home, there were the same vague and strange no- 
tions in his brain concerning the state of things 
surrounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 
The main feeling which this self-made world 
excited in him was love, and like most of his age, 
he had formed to himself a being suited to his own 
fancies. ‘This was the romance of life, and 
though men with minds like his make imagina- 
tion to stand oftentimes in the place of real exis- 
tence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and 
concern, yet in domestic relations, which are so 
near, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than those who look upon their homes 
as only a better part of the world which they be- 
long to. Indeed, in affectionate and good men 
of a visionary cast, it is in some sort only realiz- 
ing their hopes and desires, to turn them home- 
ward. Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved 
his household the more that they gave him an 
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earnest of one day realizing all his hopes and at- 
tachments. 

Arthur’s mother was peculiarly dear to him, in 
having a character so much like his own. For 
though the cares and attachments of life had long 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet 
her natural turn of mind was strong enough to 
give to these something of the romance of her dis- 
position. ‘This had led to a more than usual 
openness and intimacy between Arthur and his 
mother, and now brought to his remembrance the 
hours they had sat together by the fire light, when 
he listened to her mild and melancholy voice, as 
she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss 
of her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke 
of his faults, her affectionate look of approval 
when he had done well, her care that he should 
be a just man, and her motherly anxiety lest the 
world should go hard with him, all crowded into 
his mind, and he thought that every worldly at- 
tachment was hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent, tu- 
multuous grief, and numb insensibility. Stepping 
ito the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quitting his sick chamber for the 
first time, he began his journey homeward. As 
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he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
here and there over the sky, seemed to look down 
in pity, and shed a religious and healing light up- 
on him. But they soon went out, one after an- 
other, and as the last faded from his imploring 
sight, it was as if every thing good and holy had 
forsaken him. The faint tint in the east soon be- 
came a ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting up- 
ward, burst over every living thing in full glory. 
The sight went to Arthur’s sick heart, as if it 
were in mockery of his misery. 

Leaning back in his carriage, with his hand 
over his eyes, he was carried along, hardly sen- 
sible it was day. ‘The old servant, Thomas, who 
was sitting by his side, went on talking in a low 
monotonous tone; but Arthur only heard some- 
thing sounding in his ears, scarcely heeding that it 
was a human voice. He had a sense of wearisome- 
ness from the motion of the carriage, but in all 
things else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the first words Arthur spoke were those 
I have mentioned. As he looked out upon the 
setting sun, he shuddered through his whole 
frame, and then became sick and pale. He 
thought he knew the hill near him; and as they 
wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, 
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and he was in a few minutes in the midst of the 
scenery near his home. ‘The river before him 
reflecting the rich evening sky, looked as if pour- 
ed out froma molten mine. The birds, gather- 
ing in, were shooting across each other, bursting 
into short, gay notes, or singing their evening 
songs in the trees. It was a bitter thing to find 
all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses’ hoofs struck upon the old 
wooden bridge. ‘The sound went to his heart. 
It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village there was a 
feeling of strangeness, that every thing should be 
just as it was when he left it. ‘There was an un- 
defined thought floating in his mind, that his mo- 
ther’s state should produce a visible change in all 
that he had been familiar with. But the boys 
were at their noisy games in the street, the la- 
bourers returning, talking together, from their 
work, and the old men sitting quietly at their 
doors. He concealed himself as well as he could, 
and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was 
shutting in about it, and there was a melancholy 
gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if ap- 
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proaching his mother’s tomb. He entered the 
At parlour. All was as gloomy and still as a desert- 
ed house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious 
step, over head. It was in his mother’s chamber. 
His sister had seen him from the window. She 
hurried down, and threw her arms about her bro- 
ther’s neck, without uttering a word. As soon 
as he could speak, he asked, “is she alive ?”’—he 
could not say, my mother. ‘ She is sleeping,” 
answered his sister, ‘‘ and must not know to night 
that you are here; she is too weak to bear it 
now.” ‘J will go look at her then, while she 
sleeps,” said he, drawing his handkerchief from 
his face. His sister’s sympathy had made him 
shed the first tears which had fallen from him that 
lif day, and he was more composed. 

a He entered the chamber with a deep and still 
| awe upon him; and as he drew near his mother’s 
bed-side, and looked on her pale, placid, and 
motionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he 
should disturb the secret communion that the soul 
was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suf- 
| fering, and his heavy grief, were all forgotten in 
dit the feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, as 
it were, in the midst of invisible spirits, ascend- 
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ing and descending. His mother’s lips moved 
slightly as she uttered an indistinct sound. He 
drew back, and his sister went near to her, and 
she spoke, It was the same gentle voice which 
he had known and felt from his childhood. The 
exaltation of his soul left him—he sunk down— 
and his misery went over him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became 
composed enough to sce him, Arthur went into 
her chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, with a look that blessed 
him. It was the short struggle of a meek spirit. 
She covered her eyes with her hand, and the 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. 
As soon as she became tranquil, she spoke of the 
gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be- 
fore she died. 

‘‘ My dear mother,” said Arthur—but he could 
not goon. His voice was choked, his eyes fill- 
ed with tears, and the agony of his soul was vi- 
sible in his face. ‘ Do not be so afflicted, Ar- 
thur, at the loss of me. We are not to part for 
ever. Remember, too, how comfortable and 
happy you have made my days. Heaven, | 
know, will bless so good a son as you have been 
tome. You will have that consolation, my son, 
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which visits but a few—you will be able to look 
back upon your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think here- 
after of the peace of mind you give me, now that 
I am about to die, in the thought that I am leav- 
ing your sister to your love and care. So long as 
you live, she will find you a father and brother 
to her.” She paused for a moment. ‘TI have 
always felt that I could meet death with compo- 
sure; but | did not know,” she said, with a tre- 
mulous voice, her lips quivering—* I did not 
know how hard a thing it would be to leave my. 
children, till now that the hour has come.” 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and 
said, she had lived with the belief that he was 
mindful of her, and with the conviction, which 
grew stronger as death approached, that she should 
meet him in another world. She said but little 
more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. 
Arthur sat by in silence, holding her hand. He 
saw. that she was sensible he was watching 
her countenance, for every now and then she 
opened her dull eye and looked towards him, and 
endeavoured to smile. 

The day wore slowly away. The sun went 
down, and the melancholy and still twilight came 
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on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the 
watch, telling him with a resistless power, that 
the hour was drawing nigh. He gasped, as if 
under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was 
not for human strength to struggle against. 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light 
of the night-lamp in the chimney corner, the fur- 
niture in the room threw huge and uncouth figures 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and vision- 
ary, and the shadowy ministers of death appeared 
gathering round, waiting the duty of the hour 
appointe:! them. Arthur shuddered for a moment 
with superstitious awe; but the solemn elevation 
which a good man feels at the sight of the dying, 
took possession of him, and he became calm 
again. 

The approach of death has so much which 
is exalting, that our grief is, for the time, forgot- 
ten. And could one who had seen Arthur a few 
hours before, now have looked upon the grave 
and grand repose of his countenance, he would 
hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over 
his mother’s face. He stooped forward to catch 
the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint.—‘* My mother.””—She opened her eyes, for 
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the last time, upon him—a faint flush passed over 
her cheek—there was the serenity of an angel in 
her look—her hand just pressed his. It was all 
over. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost. It sunk 
down from its unearthly height; and with his 
face upon his mother’s pillow, he wept like a 
child. He arose with a violent effort, and step- 
ping into the adjoining chamber, spoke to his 
aunt. ‘ It is past,” said he. “Is my sister 
asleep ’—Well, then, let her have rest; she needs 
it.” He then went to his own chamber and shut 
himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering 
of sensitive minds makes to itself a relief. Vio- 
lent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watching. It is not 
till the violence of affliction has subsided, and 
gentle and soothing thoughts can find room to 
mix with our sorrow, and holy consolations can 
minister to us, that we are able to know fully 
our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away 
from our affections. It was so with Arthur. Un- 
connected and strange thoughts, with melancholy 
but half-formed images, were floating in his mind, 
and now and then a gleam of light would pass 
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through it, as if he had been in a troubled trance, 
4nd all was right again. His worn and tired 
feelings at last found rest in sleep. , 

It is an impression which we cannot rid our- 
selves of if we would, when sitting by the body - 
of a friend, that he has still a consciousness of our 
presence—that though the common concerns of 
the world have no more to do with him, he has 
still a love and care of us. ‘The face which we 
had so long been familiar with, when it was all 
life and motion, seems only in a state of rest. 
We know not how to make it real to ourselves. 
that the body before us is not a living thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat 
alone in the room by his mother, the day after 
her death. It was as if her soul had been in pa- 
radise, and was now holding communion with 
pure spirits there, though it still abode in the body 
that lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by 
the presence of one to whom the other werld 
had been laid open—as if under the love and pro- 
tection of one made holy. ‘The religious reflec- 
tions that his mother had early taught him, gave 
him. strength; a spiritual composure stole over 
him, and he found himself prepared to perform 
the last offices to the dead. 
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Is it not enough to see our friends die, and part 
with them for the remainder of our days—to re- 
flect that we shall hear their voices no more, and 
that they will never look on us again—to see that 
turning to corruption which was but just now 
alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the 
sensations of the soul? Are our sorrows so sacred 
and peculiar as to make the world as vanity to 
us, and the men of it as strangers, and shall we 
not be left to our afflictions for a few hours? Must 
we be brought out at such a time to the concerned, 
or careless gaze of those we know not, or be 
made to bear the formal proffers of consolations 
from acquaintances who will go away and forget 
it all? Shall we not be suffered a little while, a 
holy and healing communion with the dead 
Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our dwell- 
ing be changed for the solemn show of the pall, 
the talk of the passers-by, and the broad and 
piercing light of the common sun? Must the ce- 
remonies of the world wait on us even to the open 
graves of our friends? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm 
step and fixed eye, though his whole face was 
tremulous with the struggle within him. He went 
to his sister, and took her arm within his. ‘The 
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bell struck. Its heavy, undulating sound rolled 
forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating 
through his whole frame, which shook him that 
he reeled. It was but.a momentary weakness. 
He moved on, passing those who surrounded 
him, as if they had been shadows. While he fol- 
lowed the slow hearse, there was a vacancy in his 
eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed him 
hardly conscious of what was before him. His 
spirit was with his mother’s. As he reached the 
grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale; 
but sinking his head upon his breast, and draw- 
ing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. | 

He had gone through all that the forms of so- 
ciety required of him. For as painful as the ef- 
fort was, and as little suited as such forms were 
to his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could 
not do any thing that might appear to the world 
like a want of reverence and respect for his mo- 
ther. ‘The scene was ended, and the inward 
struggle over; and now that he was left to him- 
self, the greatness of his loss came up full and 
distinctly before him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he re- 
turned home. When he entered the house from 
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which his mother had gone for ever, a sense of 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very 
abode had been deserted by every living thing. 
He walked into his mother’s chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to 
sit, were all that was left in the room. As he 
threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in 
the bitterness of his spirit. A feeling of forlorn- 
ness came over him which was not to be relieved 
by tears. She, whom he watched over in her 
dying hour, and whom he had talked to as she 
lay before him in death, as if she could hear and 
answer him, had gone from him. Nothing was left 
for the senses to fasten fondly on, and time had 
not yet taught him to think of her only as a spirit. 
But time and holy endeavours brought this con- 
solation; and the little of life that a wasting dis- 
ease left him, was past by him, when alone, in 
thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends 
he appeared with that gentle cheerfulness which, 
before his mother’s death, had been a part of his 
nature. 
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A LETTER FROM TOWN. 


* Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?” 
Henry the IVth. 


“If your concern for pleasing others arises from innate benevo- 
lence, it never fails of success; if from vanity to excel, its disap- 


pointment is no less certain.” 
The Spectator. 


*“ In a word, good-breeding shows itself most, where, to an or- 


dinary eye, it appears the least.” 
The Spectator. 


I have taken the liberty to publish the follow- 
ing, without saying a word to my friend about 
the matter. I will, however, start fair with him 
and others as to any letters which I may here- 
after receive. I intend turning all of them into 
my book which I may consider worthy a place 
in ite 

Essay reading is exceeding easy reading, and, 
because it is so, people who have not made the 
trial, fancy it as easy writing. ‘The truth is, that 
it is more exhausting and wearing to the mind to 
furnish much of that which commonly goes under 
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the name of light literature, than to bring together 
the learning and thoughts of others, however great 
a show of authorities we may put forward in evi- 
dence of our labour. 

As I intend giving myself to this work so long 
as the public will read me, I must husband my 
time and strength, and not waste them in the odd 
jobs of letter writing and the like, unless my 
friends will sometimes ‘“‘ change work” with me, 
by lending me a helping hand when | lack mat- 
ter to fill my pages with. I have no doubt that 
this hmt will enlarge the number of my corres- 
pondents; and let them amount to as many as 
they may, I shall not be at all concerned, provid- 
ed my introducing them to the world may serve, 
for the most part, instead of answers to their 
epistles. 

I suppose the public would like to have some 
account of the person and character of this my 
friend. It would hardly do to give it to them m 
his lifetime ; but should I outlive him, as Heaven 
grant, they shall not be disappointed. 


| seLpom think of Doctor Johnson, without 
callmg to mind his love of an inn. It is one of 
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the best natured traits in his character. There 
certainly is no place in the world where a man 
feels so independent and easy, and so inclined to 
take clear comfort. 

It is equally well fitted to nearly all sorts of 
characters. ‘The blackguard goes to it to lord it 
over his own squad, put the host in good humour, 
have full swing amongst the grooms and waiters, 
and sharpen his wits upon the comers-in. He 
visits it nightly, as well for his improvement, as 
his pleasure; and goes home as satisfied when he 
has done well in his calling, as those who have 
finished more serious duties with duller heads. 
The humorist may have his own way there, and 
the surly man keep his corner, and pass himself 
off for one of grave taciturnity: in short, no 
where else can so many various and opposite dis- 
positions herd together, with so little annoyance 
to each other. 

It is the world “in little.’ Men of all sizes, 
complexions, and callings are as close stowed as 
beasts at a cattle show, and give as good oppor- 
tunity to observe their points and varieties. Here 
are to be met with, politicians who never had 
place or pension, with plans to keep order with- 
out law—beaux in rusty hats, and coats white 
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in the shoulders—gray-headed midshipmen who 
could “ sink a navy” —Laputa philosophers—hen- 
pecked husbands venting their lungs and spiriting 
up their courage—quiet, staid bachelors, who 
eat and drmk by weight and measure, and sleep 
by the clock—the dapper gentleman, whose un- 
soiled suit has been as long known as the wearer, 
fresh and smooth as a ladies’ man—and your 
swaggerer, always dirty and always rude. Be- 
sides these and many more in contrast, come the 
fillers-up of society, men whose differences it is 
quite a science to trace out—a science, like many 
other sciences which make more noise in the 
world, that will hardly pay a man, who has some- 
thing of his own, for the pains of learning it. 

One who wishes to study his fellow men may 
do it here, and save himself a deal of travel. 
He has nothing to do but to take his seat snugly 
in a corner, and look and listen, and now and 
then throw in a remark in way of suggestion, 
just to see what it will come to.—Out of all 
doubt, it is a situation best fitted to that sort of 
men who keep about in society for the sole pur- 
pose of speculating upon human nature. Here 
they find every one off his guard, and they are not 
kept back by the restraints of ceremony. 
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One of these observers will enter a room of 
motley company, with a grave, downward aspect, 
and pace it to and fro with a measured step, as 
if lost in abstraction, and busy about some em- 
barrassing circumstance. If you watch him nar- 
rowly, you will presently catch his eye scaling 
along over the group of talkers you are standing 
amongst, as .if he were taking notes of each one 
in the circle. 

I dined out to-day, and told our old friend, 
Thomson, I would meet him at the tavern, that 
he might take me to his club more conveniently. 
It was a raw, chilly evening, after a warm day— 
a time, of all others, when a fire is most cheering. 
Every one drew near it with open hands; then 
rubbing them together in a kind of self-con- 
gratulatory way, and with a working of the 
shoulders, and a throw of the head and body a 
little back, was all prepared for a set to at a long 
talk upon whatever was going. 

I was sitting in an old round-a-bout, which 
stood in one corner, waiting the coming of my 
friend, and without taking any part in the conver- 
sation, when a person like one I have just before 
mentioned, walked slowly into the room. He 


was past the middle age, and his tailor was pro- 
A 
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through a mist. 


‘mail 


)! hii | bably as old as himself, for his dark drab coat 
WW was of the fashion of some twenty years back. 
| There was a staidness in his manner, as much 
out of fashion as the cut of his clothes, which 
suited well with the strong sagacity of his face. 
The nose and the lines from it expressed sarcasm, 
which was tempered, however, by a playful 
good nature about the mouth. His eyes had 
that look between suspended thought and inward 
contemplation, which makes the finest eye in the 
world. For the most part, there was a rich haze 
over them; but when they turned their notice 


nh outward, they rayed out like the sun bursting 


His eyes and the expression of his mouth made 
ai me observe him more closely, and with a good 
Te if degree of interest. For it is not often that we 
meet with men who pass much of their time in 
society, only because of a certain talent at dis- 
criminating and observing, who have not hard, 
self-pleased, self-satisfied countenances, showing 
i a sort of merrimaking out of the weaknesses of 
yi our kind, which no good man can take a share 

in. Yet they make smooth way through the 
teu world. It is ten to one that he they next meet 

4 with is elad of a laugh, though at another’s cost: 
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beside that he feels safe and in favor while under 
the wing of one of these world-wits. They 
know full well that few men are brave enough to 
go to war against ridicule, and that as few will 
put themselves at risk for a general principle. 

An habitual, close observation of the customs, 
manners, and characters of society, will beget in 
even the best men a relish for the ridiculous. It 
iS past question that a common-sense man, who 
stands by and sees how much folly is wrapt up 
safe in ceremony—how much pretence covers in- 
difference, and how far, even amongst the know- 
ing, the conventional passes current for the true— 
must have a scorn of the foppery with which 
the plain sincerity of life is so fantastically tricked 
out. 

He, then, who has lived long amongst men as 
a looker-on, and has kept his exhorting from turn- 
ing to irony, and his earnestness to indifference, 
has given a thousand fold better proof of sound 
principle and a thoroughly good heart, than he 
who, in a fancied benevolence while apart from 
the world, sees nothing but the growth of virtue, 
and exalts himself in raising his species. A little 
taunting of the world may go with a right love 
of it; and he may be humble under his own vices 
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who rebukes another’s; else who would be our 
censors but the unkind, or our teachers but the 
proud? Ina benevolent heart, our very frailties 
beget an anxiety which quickens and fills out the 
growth of the affections; and the keen sighted to 
our faults are not those who love us least, or are 
most blind to our virtues. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through my mind 
while [ was looking upon the shrewd, sarcas- 
tic, benevolent face before me. ‘The honest own- 
er of it soon saw that I was observing him; and 
whether it was that he perceived any like expres- 
sion of character in mine, or that he was inclined 
to sift me, I cannot tell—-(I rather think there was 
a sympathy between us)—after traversing the 
room once or twice more, he made his way into 
the circle next to me. ‘Taking up the poker and 
passing it between the bars in the same deliberate 
manner as the Vicar Primrose did, when about 
upsetting his daughters’ washes—“* what compa- 
nionable, talkative creatures a brisk fire makes 
folks of a dull day,” said he. This was spoken 
in that low tone, and half soliloquising manner, in 
which one utters himself who wishes to bring on 
a conversation with his next neighbour, yet does 
not feel at liberty to do it, by way of direct ad- 
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dress, and so throws out a remark for him to take 
up or not as he pleases. 

“Yes,” I replied, drawing myself up and turn- 
ing towards the fire too; ‘“ they cluster together 
with spirits as much astir, as flies on the sunny 
side of a tree of a frosty morning.” 

Putting down the poker, and straightening up 
suddenly, he looked at me with a sociable ex- 
pression of face, as if we had known each other 
perfectly well, and drawing a chair into the cir- 
cle, said, as he sat himself down by me,—*“ you 
are from the country, Sir, I presume?” 

‘Tam so. I come to town now and then to 
see an old friend and give my faculties a jog in 
the crowd.” | 

“Two very good reasons,” he remarked. 
“And may I ask without being impertinent, 
whether you have two more as good for making 


the country your home?” 


‘“‘] prefer the country, imasmuch as a man 
sees there less of the frivolities of his species, and 
more of nature, than in town, and stands a bet- 
ter chance to have a more equable temper, and a 
better turn of mind.” 

“True,” he answered. ‘The flies you just 
now spoke of will never let a man into their little 
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vanities, impertinencies, and enmities, however 
long he may stand feeling his heart fill with glad- 
ness and good-will while looking on so much of 
the enjoyment which God gives to all creatures.” 

“That is from no want of honesty in them,” 
said I. “They would not lie to us, could we 
understand their language. They do not keep 
two characters on hand, the one bad, the other 
good, like a man with his study coat and another 
for visitmg. I could be well content with the 
world, bad as it is, would men but show them- 
selves a little more plainly.” 

“The difficulty in knowing men,” he replied, 
“arises not only from a design in them to deceive 
us, but also from a proneness to deceive them- 
selves. Now look you round,” said he, witha 
half good-natured, half sarcastic smile, and giving 
a side glance at the company, “upon any dozer 
of men you may happen amongst, and it’s odds 
but you will find that ten of them have been all 
their lives industriously making up for themselves 
false characters—have thrown away what belong- 
ed tothem, and might have done good service, to 
put on that which perhaps was well enough in 
itself, but has become fantastical and absurd, be- 
cause it fits ill and is outof place. This lost la- 
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bour is sometimes from self-ignorance, but as 
often, to be sure, from want of thorough honesty. 
The best of us begin with cheating the world 
more or less, and end, for the most part, our 
own dupes.” 

“The world is perpetually struggling against 
nature,” said I. ‘Who stops to consider, that 
individual peculiarities of mind and manner are 
not to be changed, without making an inconsist- 
ency of the parts taken together °” 

‘You are right,” he answered. ‘ Every man 
has by nature certain modes of expression, a 
manner, and motions of the body proper to him- 
self. No one is, perhaps, free from little awk- 
wardnesses, as they are called, of one kind or 
another. Now, though these are not well in 
themselves, yet, considered in their relations, 
there is a fitness in them, which makes them 
even agreeable to a discerning man. They are, 
in general, in harmony with the structure of the 
body, but, what is better, they are so many ho- 
nest indications of a man’s mind and disposition, 
which are continually coming from him, and lay- 
ing his character open to us without his observing 
them. ‘They are in some sort a part of the very 
constitution of the being they belong to, and are 
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so intimately connected with his thoughts and 
feelings, that he will find it hard to rid himself of 
them without injuring his mind. He is instantly 
put into a forced state by so doing—carrying on 
a double operation, and working under rule for 
life. For, after all, he can never make it to him- 
self so much a habit, as to forget his fashion of 
doing a thing, in his concern for what he does. 
In this way, he is for ever putting teasing checks 
upon the free play of his ordinary feelings, and 
breaking up the simple movements of his grand 
impulses. So he loses his credit with the world 
even for the little sincerity that he has left to him- 
self, and fails, in the end, of his effect, from his too 
great anxiety about it.” “‘ My dear Sir,” said 
he abruptly, and turning suddenly towards me, 
“did you, for stance, ever see a perfectly grace- 
ful speaker, as the ladies would call him, without 
being heartily tired of him after twice or thrice 
hearing him °” 

“ No,” answered I; “ your elegant speakers are 
very much like your Blair writers; there is no 
fault to find with them, only that we are soon 
weary of them both.” 

“They always affect me in the same way,” 
said he. “Nor can I call to mind a man who 
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has made himself felt after being heard many 
times, who, either from the too frequent repetition 
of some peculiar gesture proper enough, or from 
some very odd one, has not set all rules of gesticu- 
lation at naught. The most stirring speaker | 
ever heard, was remarkable for a very singular 
motion of the hand; yet it was natural to him 
and always produced an effect, and | never re- 
member it without a kind of delight, and free from 
any thing of the ludicrous. A man should take 
care how he new models his manner; for unless 
he is peculiarly fortunate, the chance is that he 
will cast off what we could very well put up with, 
fancying to himself that he is about delighting us 
with what in truth we shall never tolerate. A 
bad natural manner is bad enough, but a bad arti- 
ficial one is abominable.” 

“There are certain tricks of the body,” I re- 
plied, “‘ generally proceeding from diseased nerves, 
which a man had better correct. But the worst 
of them never make him half so ridiculous, as an 
awkward man who puts himself to school to the 
graces. ‘The most remarkable thing about the 
latter will be a stiff sort of motion, aiming at ease, 
and a clumsy endeavour after elegance. ‘There 


are others of a happy temperament and a supple- 
| 5 . 
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ness of body, who undertake to refine upon what 
nature has done for them, and so part with that 
which made every one pleased and at home, he 
knew not why, to take up with obtrusive graces 
and impertinent grimace, and thus they turn their 
manners into forms and dresses, instead of leaving 
them the mere representatives of a polite, well 
ordered mind.” 

“Very true,” said my new acquaintance ; “and 
if the mind is well improved, and right feelings 
brought forward, what we call the manners will 
take care of themselves. Make it a child’s main 
principle to love the truth and always hold to it, 
and he will have an open and manly decision 
of manner, which will clear his way for him 
wherever he goes. Give him a tasteful mind, 
and there will be beautiful emanations from it, 
playing about him, even on ordinary occasions. 
Teach him that selfishness defeats its own pur- 
poses, and makes the most polite sometimes vul- 
gar—that in common intercourse a man is to be 
more mindful of others than of himself—that he 
is not to press hard his own tastes and opinions, 
till they give wneasiness—that it is best to find out 
the bent of another’s feelings, and fall in with 
them where they are not at variance with the 
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truth—that we are rather to talk upon what our 
companions are familiar with, than unfeelingly to 
parade before their ignorance a show of what we 
know—that, unless some occasion calls for it, we 
are not to keep ahead of those we are with, in- 
stead of walking by their side—that our principal 
object should be to produce a happy state of things 
wherever we go, and that in this way we shall 
make sure our own satisfying enjoyments, and 
without the mortifying sense of a selfish aim— 
and you will do more upon these few, simple 
principles to make a thorough gentleman, than 
all the pedantry of polite education, than all the 
outside endeavours of the professors and scholars 
of elegant accomplishments could ever teach or 
comprehend.” 

This may sound a little climacteric to you, my 
dear friend; but coming from a thoughtful man 
past middle life, who had not lost his feelings 
with his hairs, it took hold of me from its simple 
earnestness; and more so, as I marked the play of 
his feelings in his face growing stronger and 
quicker as he went on, and a flush of excitement 
spreading gradually over his pale countenance. 

He paused and looked down for a moment, as 
if sensible that his zeal had led him into some- 
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neighbours for some dozen years. 























thing like an harangue, and to take more to him- 
self than a well-bred man should ordinarily do, 
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especially when with a stranger. ‘The feeling 
and delicate embarrassment of his manner moved 


a rg 


me a good deal, particularly when I considered 





that it was shown towards so young a man as | ' 
am. 

More to relieve him than from any wish to talk 
(for | had much rather have listened to him) I 
began saying something about the tiresome same- 
ness of what is called high life nacity. He 
raised his head a little, and turning towards me 
with a smile, looked at me as if he thanked me. 
This put me off again from what I was about re- 
marking, and I was never more thankful in my 
life, than when | saw my friend Thomson coming 


my willbe ae late co 


in-at the door to relieve me from my uneasy sen- 
sations. ‘There was something very delightful in 
them too, notwithstanding ; and when my friend 
introduced me to the stranger as an old and par- 








ticular acquaintance of his, and I took his ex-~ 
tended hand, we were better known to each other, 
than most of those who have lived next door 










It was quite time to join the club. My new 






acquaintance, Mr. Thornton, turning out to be a 
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member as well as my friend, we walked in socia- 
bly together. 

In my next I hope to give you some account of 
the club. I make no introduction to my letters, 
as. I intend doing as you desired,—that is, to give 
you some description of whatever I see here worth 
your attention, with such of my reflections as 
may chance to come up at the time. 


Yours, 
A. B. 








THE HYPOCHONDRIAC, 


He would not taste, but swailoew’d, life at once ; 

And scarce had reached his prime ere he had bolted, 

With all its garnish, mix’d of sweet and sour, 

Full fourscore years. For he, in truth, did wot not 

What most he crav’d, and so devour’d all; 

Then, with his gasses, follow’d Indigestion, 

Making it food for Night-mares and their foals, 
Bridgen. 


ir was the opinion of an ancient philosopher, 
that we can have no want for which Nature does 
not provide an appropriate gratification. As it 
regards our physical wants, this appears to be 
true. But there are moral cravings which ex- 
tend beyond the world we live in; and, were we 
in a heathen age, would serve us with an unan- 
swerable argument for the immortality of the soul. 
That these cravings are felt by all there can be no 
doubt; yet that all feel them in the same degree, 
would be as absurd to suppose, as that every man 
possesses equal sensibility or understanding. Bos- 
well’s desires, from his own account, seem to 
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have been limited to reading Shakspeare in the 
other world, whether with, or without his com- 
mentators, he has left us to guess; and Newton 
probably pined for the sight of those distant stars 
whose light has not yet reached us. What origi- 
nally was the particular craving of my own mind 
{ cannot now recal; but that [ had, even in my 
boyish days, an insatiable desire after something 
which always eluded me I well remember. As 
I grew into manhood my desires became less de- 
finite; and by the time I had passed through Col- 
lege they seemed to have resolved themselves into 
a general passion for doing. 

It is needless to enumerate the different sub- 
jects which one after another engaged me— 
Mathematics, metaphysics, natural and moral phi- 
losophy were each begun, and each in turn given 
up in a passion of love and disgust. 

It is the fate of all inordinate passions to meet 
their extremes; so was it with mine. Could | 
have pursued any of these studies with modera- 
tion, | might have been to this day, perhaps, both 
learned and happy. But I could be moderate in 
nothing. Not content with being employed, | 
must always be busy; and business, as every one 
knows, if long continued, must end in fatigue, 
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and fatigue in disgust, and disgust in change, if 
that be practicable—which unfortunately was my 
case. 

The restlessness occasioned by these half-finish- 
ed studies brought on a severe fit of self-exami- 
nation. Why is it, I asked myself, that these 
learned works, which have each furnished their 
authors with sufficient excitement to effect their 
completion, should thus weary me before I get 
midway into them? It is plain enough. As a 
reader [ am merely a recipient, but the composer 
is an active agent; a vast difference! And now I 
can account for the singular pleasure which a cer- 
tain bad poet of my acquaintance always took in 
inflicting his verses on every one who would listen 
to him; each perusal being but a sort of mental 
echo of the original bliss of composition. I will 
set about writing immediately. 

Having time out of mind heard the epithet 
great coupled with Historians, it was that, I be- 
lieve, inclined me to write a history. 1 chose 
my subject, and began collating, and transcribing, 
night and day, as if I had not another hour to 
live; and on I went with the industry of a steam- 
engine; when it one day occurred to me, that, 
though I had been labouring for months, I had 
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not yet had occasion for one original thought.— 
Pshaw! said I, ’tis only making new clothes out 
of old ones. I will have nothing more to do with 
history. 

As it is natural for a2 mind suddenly disgusted 
with mechanic. toil, to seek relief from its oppo- 
site, it can easily be imagined that my next re- 
source was Poetry. Every. one rhymes now-a- 
days, and so can I. Shall I write an Epic, or a 
Tragedy, or a Metrical Romance? Epics are out 
of fashion; even Homer and Virgil would hardly 
be read in our time, but that people are unwilling 
to admit their schooling to have been thrown 
away. As to Tragedy, | am a modern, and it is 
a settled thing that no modern can write a Tra- 
gedy; so I must not attempt that. Then for 
Metrical Romances—why, they are now manu- 
factured; and, as the Edinburgh Review says, 
may be “imported” by us “in bales.” I will 
bind myself to no particular class, but give free 
play to my imagination. With this resolution | 
went to bed, as one going to be inspired. ‘Phe 
morning came; | ate my breakfast, threw up the 
window, and placed myself in my elbowchair 
before it. An hour passed, and nothing occurred 
to me. But this I ascribed to a fit of laughter 
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that seized me, at seeing a duck made drunk by 
eating rum cherries. I turned my back on the 
window. Another hour followed, then another, 
and another: | was still as far from poetry as 
ever; every object about me seemed bent against 
my abstraction; the card-racks fascinating me 
like serpents, and compelling me to read, as if | 
would get them by heart, Dr. Joblin, Mr. Cum- 
berback, Mr. Milton Bull, &c. &c. I took up 
my pen, drew a sheet of paper from my writing 
desk, and fixed my eyes upon that ;—’twas all in 
vain; | saw-nothing on it but the watermark, D. 
Ames. | laid down the pen, closed my eyes, and 
threw my head back m the chair. “ Are you 
waiting to be shaved, Sir’” said a familiar voice. 
I started up, and overturned my servant. ‘No, 
blockhead !”——“ I am waiting to be inspired”— 
but this I added mentally. What is the cause of 
my difficulty? said I. Something within me 
seemed to reply, in the words of Lear, “ nothing 
comes of nothing.” ‘Then I must seek a subject. 
IT ran over a dozen in a few minutes, chose one 
after another, and, though twenty thoughts very 
readily occurred on each, | was fain obliged to 
reject them all; some for wanting pith, some for 
belonging to prose, and others for having been 
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worn out in the service of other poets. In a 
word, my eyes began to open on the truth, and J 
felt convinced that that only was poetry which a — 
man writes because he cannot help writing; the 
irrepressible effluence of his secret being on every 
thing in sympathy with it—a kind of flowering of 
the soul amid the warmth and the light of nature. 
J am no poet, | exclaimed, and [ will not disfigure 
Mr. Ames with common-place verses. 

I know not how I should have borne this se- 
cond disappointment had not the title of anew 
Novel, which then came into my head, suggested 
a trial in that branch of letters. I will write a 
Novel. Having come to this determination, the 
next thing was to collect materials. ‘They must 
be sought after, said I, for my late experiment has 
satisfied me that I might wait for ever in my 
elbowchair, and they would never come to me; 
they must be toiled for—not in books, if I would 
not deal in second-hand—but in the world, that 
inexhaustible storehouse of all kinds of originals. 
{ then turned over in my mind the various cha-— 
racters | had met with in life; amongst these a 
few only seemed fitted for any story, and those 
rather as accessories; such as a politician who 


hated popularity ; a sentimental grave-digger, and 
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a metaphysical rope-dancer; but for a ‘hero, the 
grand nucleus of my fable, I was sorely at a loss. 
This, however, did not discourage me. I knew 
he might be found in the world, if I would only 
take the trouble to look for him. For this purpose 
| jumpt into the first stagecoach that passed my 
door ; it was immaterial whither bound, my object 
being men, not places. My first day’s journey 
offered nothing better than a sailor who rebuked 
a member of Congress for swearing. But at the 
third stage, on the second day, as we were chang- 
ing horses, | had the good fortune to light on a 
face which gave promise of all | wanted; it was 
so remarkable that I could not take my eyes from 
it; the forehead might have been called handsome 
but for a pair of enormous eye-bones that seemed 


‘to project from it like the quarter galleries of a 


ship, and beneath these were a couple of small, 
restless, grey eyes, which, glancing in every direc- 
tion from under their shaggy brows, sparkled like 
the intermittent light of fire-flies; in the nose 


there was nothing remarkable, except that it was 


crested by a huge wart with a small grove of 
black hairs; but the mouth made ample amends, 
being altogether indescribable, for it was so vari- 
able in its expression, that I could not tell whether 
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it had most of the sardonic, the benevolent, or 
the sanguinary, appearing to exhibit them all in 
succession with equal vividness. My attention, 
however, was mainly fixed by the sanguinary; it 
came across me like an east wind, and | felt a 
cold sweat damping my linen; and when this 
was suddenly succeeded by the benevolent, I was 
sure | had got at the secret of his character—no 
less than that of a murderer haunted by remorse. 
Delighted with this discovery, I made up my 
mind to follow the owner of the face wherever he 
went till [ should learn his history. | accordingly 
made an end of my journey for the present, upon 
learning that the stranger was to pass some time 
in the place where we stopped. For three days 
1 made minute inquiries, but all I could gather 
was, that he had been a great traveller, though of 
what country no one could tell me. On the fourth 
day, finding him on the move, | took passage in 
the same coach. Now, said I, is my time of har- 
vest. But I was mistaken; for in spite of all the 
lures which I threw out to draw him into acommu- 
nicative humour, I could get nothing from him but 
monosyllables. So far from abating my ardour, 
this reserve only the more whetted my curiosity. 
At last we stopt.at a pleasant village in New- 
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Jersey. Here he seemed a little better known ; 
the inn-keeper inquiring after his health, and the 
hostler asking, if the balls he had supplied him 
with fitted the barrels of his pistols. ‘The latter 
inquiry | thought was accompanied by a signifi- 
cant glance, that indicated a knowledge on the 
hostler’s part of more than met the ear; i deter- 
mined therefore to sound him. After afew gene- 
ral remarks, that had nothing to do with any 
thing, by way of introduction, | began by hinting 
some random surmises as to the use to which the 
stranger might have put the pistols he spoke of; 
inquired whether he was in the habit of loading 
them at night, whether he slept with them under 
his pillow; if he was in the practice of burning a 
light while he slept, and if he did not sometimes 
awake the family by groans, or by walking with 
agitated steps in his chamber. But it was all in 
vain, the man protesting that he never knew any 
thing ill of him. Perhaps, thought I, the hostler 
having overheard his midnight wanderings, and 


_ detected his crime, is paid for keeping the secret. 


I pumped the landlord, and the landlady, and the 
barmaid, and the chambermaid, and the waiters, 
and the cook, and every thing that could speak in 
the house; still to no purpose, each ending his 
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reply with, “ Lord, Sir, he’s as honest a gentle- 
man, for ought I know, as any in the world ;” 
then would come a question—* but, perhaps, you 
know something of him yourself?” Whether my 
answer, though given in the negative, was uttered 
in such a tone as to imply an affirmative, thereby 
exciting suspicion, I cannot tell, but it is certain 
that I soon after perceived a visible change to- 
wards him in the deportment of the whole house- 
hold. When he spoke to the waiters, their jaws 
fell, their fingers spread, their eyes rolled, with 
every symptom of involuntary action; and once 
when he asked the landlady to take a glass of 
wine with him, I saw her, under pretence of look- 
ing out of the window, throw it into the street: 
in short, the very scullion fled at his approach, 
and a chambermaid dared not enter his room un- 
less under guard of a large mastiff. ‘That these 
circumstances were not unobserved by him will 
appear by what follows. 

Though I had come no nearer to facts, this 
general suspicion, added to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that no one had ever heard his name 
(bemg known only as the gentleman) gave every 
day new life to my hopes. He is the very man, 
said 1; and I began to revel in all the luxury of 
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detection, when as I was one night undressing for 






bed, my attention was caught by the following 


letter on my table. 


SIR, 


If you are the gentleman you would be thought, 


you will not refuse satisfaction for the diabolical 


calumnies you have so unprovokedly circulated 


against an innocent man. 
Your obedient servant, 


Timo_Leon Bus. 


P.S. I shall expect you at five o’clock to- 


morrow morning, at the three elms, by the river 


side. 


This invitation, as may be well imagined, dis- 
composed me not a little. Who Mr. Bub was, 


or in what way | had injured him, puzzled me 


exceedingly. Perhaps, thought I, he has mista- 


ken me for another person; if so, my appearing 


on the ground. will soon set matters right. 


With 


this persuasion | went to bed, somewhat calmer 


than -[ should otherwise have been; nay, I was 


even composed enough to divert myself with the 


folly of one bearing so vulgar an appellation tak- 
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ing it into his head to play the man of honour, and 
could not help a waggish feeling of curiosity to 
see if his name and person were in keeping. 

I woke myself in the morning with a loud 
laugh, for | had dreamt of meeting, in the re- 
doubtable Mr. Bub, a little pot-bellied man, with 
a round face, a red snub nose, and a pair of 
gooseberry wall-eyes. My fit of pleasantry was 
far from passed off when I came in sight of the 
fatal elms. I saw my antagonist pacing the 
grouad with considerable violence. Ah! said 1, 
he is trying to escape from his unheroic name! 
and I laughed again at the conceit; but as I drew 
a little nearer, there appeared a majestic altitude 
in his figure very unlike what | had seen in my 
dream, and my laugh began to stiffen into a kind 
of rigid grin. ‘There now came upon me some- 
thing very like a misgiving that the affair might 
turn out to be no joke. I felt an unaccountable 
wish that this Mr. Bub had never been born; still 
I advanced: but if an erolite had fallen at my 
feet, I could not have been more startled, than 
when I found in the person of my challenger—the 
mysterious stranger. The consequences of my 
curiosity immediately rushed upon me, and I was 
no longer at a loss in what way I had injured 
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him. All my merriment seemed to curdle within 
me; and I felt like a dog that had got his head 
into a jug, and suddenly finds he cannot extricate 
it. ‘Well met, Sir,” said the stranger; ‘‘ now 
take your ground, and abide the consequences of 
your infernal insinuations.” ‘Upon my word,” 
replied I—“upon my honor, Sir,” and there | 
stuck, for in truth | knew not what it was I was 
going to say; when the stranger’s second advanc- 
ing, exclaimed, in a voice which I immediately 
recognized, ‘Why, zounds! Rainbow, are you 
the man?”—“ Is it you, Harman?”—* What!” 
continued he, “ my old classmate Rainbow turn- 
ed slanderer? impossible! Indeed, Mr. Bub, there 
must be some mistake here.” ‘None, Sir,” said 
the stranger; “I have it on the authority of my 
respectable landlord, that ever since this gentle- 
man’s arrival, he has been incessant in his attempts 
to blacken my character with every person at the 
inn.” ‘ Nay, my friend”—but I put an end to 
Harman’s further defence of me, by taking him 


_ aside, and frankly confessing the whole truth. It 


was with some difficulty I could get through the 
explanation, being frequently interrupted with 
bursts of laughter from my auditor; which indeed 
I now began to think very natural. In a word, 
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to cut the story short, my friend having repeated 
the conference verbatim to Mr. Bub, he was 
good-natured enough to join in the mirth, saying, 
with one of his best sardonics, he “ had always 
had a misgiving that his unlucky ugly face would 
one day or other be the death of somebody.” 
Well, we passed the day together, and having 
cracked a social bottle after dinner, parted, | 
believe, as heartily friends as we should have 
been (which is saying a great deal) had he indeed 
proved the favorite villain in my Novel. But, 
alas! with the loss of my villain, away went the 
Novel. 

Here again I was ata stand; and in vain did I 
torture my brains for another pursuit. But why 
should [ seek one? In fortune I have a com- 
petence—why not be as independent in mind? 
There are thousands in the world whose sole ob- 
ject in life is to attain the means of living without 
toil; and what is any literary pursuit but a series 
of mental labour, ay, and oftentimes more weary- 
ing to the spirits than that of the body—upon, the 
whole, I came to the conclusion, that it was a 
very foolish thing to do any thing. So I seriously 


set about trying to do nothing. 
Well; what with whistling, hammering down 
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all the nails in the house that had started, paring 
my nails, pulling my fire to pieces and rebuilding 
it, changing my clothes to full dress, though I 
dined alone, trying to make out the figure of a 
Cupid on my discoloured ceiling, and thinking 
of a lady | had not thought of for ten years before, 
[ got along the first week tolerably well. But 
by the middle of the second week—’twas horri- 
ble! the hours seemed to roll over me like mill- 
stones. When I awoke in the morning I felt like 
an Indian devotee, the day coming upon me like 
the great Temple of Juggernaut; cracking of my 
bones beginning after breakfast; and if I had any 
respite, it was seldom for more than half an hour, 
when a newspaper seemed to stop the wheels ;— 
then away they went, crack, crack, noon and 
afternoon, ’till I found myself by night reduced 
to a perfect jelly—good for nothing but to be 
ladled into bed, with a greater horror than ever 
at the thought of sunrise. 

This will never do, said I; a toad in the heart 
of a tree lives a more comfortable life than a 
nothing-doing man; and I began to perceive a 
very deep meaning in the truism of “ something 
being better than nothing.” But is a precise ob- 
ject always necessary to the mind? No: if it be 
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but occupied, no matter with what. That may 
easily be done. I have already tried the sciences, 
and made abortive attempts in literature, but 
I have never yet tried what is called general 
reading ;—that, thank heaven, is a resource in- 
exhaustible. I will henceforth read only for 
amusement. My first experiment in this way was 
on Voyages and Travels, with occasional dip- 
pings into Shipwrecks, Murders, and Ghost- 
stories: it succeeded beyond my hopes; month 
after month passing away like days, and as for 
days—lI almost fancied that I could see the sun 
move. How comfortable, thought I, thus to tra- 
vel over the world in my closet! how delightful 
to double Cape Horn and cross the African De- 
sert in my rocking-chair; to traverse Caffraria 
and the Mogul’s dominions in the same pleasant 
vehicle! this is living to some purpose; one day 
dining on barbacued pigs in Otaheite; the next 
in danger of perishing amidst the snows of Terra 
del Fuego; then to have a lion cross my path in 
the heart of Africa; to run for my life from a 
wounded rhinoceros, and sit, by mistake on a 
sleeping boa-constrictor:—this, this, said I, is 
life! Even the dangers of the sea were but 
healthful stimulants. If I met with a tornado, it 
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was only an agreeable variety; water-spouts and 
ice-islands gave me no manner of alarm: and I 
have seldom been more composed than when 
catching a whale. In short, the ease with which 
| thus circumnavigated the globe, and conversed 
with all its varieties of inhabitants, expanded my 
benevolence; I found every place, and every body 
in it, even to the Hottentots, vastly agreeable. 
But, alas! I was doomed to discover that this 
could not last for ever. Though I was still cu- 
rious, there were no longer curiosities; for the 
world is limited, and new countries, and new 
people, like every thing else, wax stale on ac- 
quaintance; even ghosts and hurricanes become 
at last familiar; and books grow old like those 
who read them. 

I was now at what sailors call a dead lift; 
being too old to build castles for the future, and 
too dissatisfied with the life I had led to look back 
on the past. In this state of mind, I bought me 
a snuffbox; for as I could not honestly recom- 
mend my disjointed self to any decent woman, it 
seemed a kind of duty in me to contract such ha- 
bits as would effectually prevent my taking in the 
lady I had once thought of. I set-to snuffing 
away till I made my nose sore, and lost my ap- 


petite. I then threw my snuffbox into the fire, 
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and took to cigars. ‘This change appeared to re- 
vive me. For a short time | thought myself in 
Elysium, and wondered | had never tried them 
before. ‘Thou fragrant weed! oh, that I were a 
Dutch poet, | exclaimed, that I might render due 
honour to thy unspeakable virtues! Ineffable to- 
bacco! Every puff seemed like oil poured upon 
troubled waters, and I felt an inexpressible calm- 
ness stealing over my frame; in truth, it seemed 
like a benevolent spirit reconciling my soul to my 
body. But moderation, as I have before said, 
was never one of my virtues. I walked my room 
pouring out volumes like a moving glass-house. 
My apartment was soon filled with smoke; | 
looked in the glass and hardly knew myself, my 
eyes peering at me through the curling atmosphere, 
like those of a poodle: I then retired to the oppo- 
site end, and surveyed the furniture; nothing re- 
tained its original form or position ;—the tables 
and chairs seemed to loom from the floor, and my 
grandfather’s picture to thrust forward its nose 
like a French-horn, while that of my grandmother, 
who was reckoned a beauty in her day, looked, 
in her hoop, like her husband’s wig-block stuck 
on a tub. Whether this was a signal for the 
fiends within me to begin their operations | know 
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not; but from the day I began to be what is 
called nervous. ‘The uninterrupted health I had 
hitherto enjoyed now seemed the greatest curse 
that could have befallen me. I had never had 
the usual itinerant distempers; it was very un- 
likely that I should always escape them; and the 
dread of their coming upon me in my advanced 
age made me perfectly miserable. I scarcely 
dared to stir abroad; had sand-bags put to my 
doors to keep out the meazles; forbade my neigh- 
bours’ children playing in my yard to avoid the 
whooping-cough; and to prevent infection from 
the small-pox, I ordered all my male servants’ 
heads to be shaved; made the coachman and foot- 
man wear tow wigs, and had them both regularly 
smoked whenever they returned from the neigh- 
bouring town, before they were allowed to enter 
my presence. Nor were these all my miseries; 
in fact, they were but a sort of running base to’ 
a thousand other strange and frightful fancies; the 
mere skeleton to a whole body-corporate of hor- 
rors. I became dreamy, was haunted by what | 
had read, frequently finding a Hottentot, or a boa- 
constrictor, inmy bed. Sometimes I fancied my- 
self buried in one of the pyramids of Egypt, 
breaking my shins against the bones of a sacred 
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cow. ‘Then I thought myself a kangaroo, una- 
ble to move, because somebody had cut off my 
tail. 

In this miserable state I one evening rushed out 
of my house. I know not how far, or how long, 
I had been from home, when, hearing a well- 
known voice, I suddenly stopped: it seemed to 
belong to a face that I knew; yet how I should 
know it somewhat psizzled me, being then fully 
persuaded that I was a Chinese Josh. My friend 
(as I afterwards learned he was) invited me to go 
to his club. This, thought I, is one of my wor- 
shippers, and they have a right to carry me 
wherever they please; accordingly | suffered my- 
self to be led. 

{ soon found myself in an American tavern, 
and in the midst of a dozen grave gentlemen who 
were emptying a large bowl of punch: they each 
saluted me, some calling me by name, others say- 
ing they were happy to make my acquaintance; 
but what appeared quite unaccountable was my 
not only understanding their language, but know- 
ing it to be English. A kind of reaction now 
began to take place in my brain. Perhaps, said 


I, 1 am not a Josh. I was urged to pledge my 
8 
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friend in a glass of punch; | did so; my friend’s 
friend, and his friend, and all the rest, in succes- 
sion, begged to have the same honour; I com- 


plied—again—and again, till at last, the punch 


having fairly turned my head topsyturvy, righted 
my understanding; and [ found myself myself. 
This happy change gave a pleasant fillip to my 
spirits. I returned home, found no monster in 
my bed, and slept quietly till near noon the next 
day. I arose with a slight head-ach and a great 
admiration of punch; resolving, if I did not catch 
the meazles from my late adventure, to make a 
second visit to the club. No symptoms appearing, 
| went again, and my reception was such as led 
to a third, and a fourth, and fifth visit, when I 
became a regular member. I believe my induce- 
ment to this was a certain unintelligible something 
in three or four of my new associates, which, at 
once gratified and kept alive my curiosity, in 
their letting out just enough of themselves while 
I was with them to excite me when alone to 
speculate on what was kept back. I wondered | 
had never met with such characters in books; and 
the kind of interest they awakened began gradu- 
ally to widen to others. Henceforth I will live 
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in the world, said 1; ’tismy only remedy: a man’s 
own affairs are soon conned; he gets them by 
heart till they haunt him when he would be rid of 
them; but those of another can be known only in 
part, while that which remains unrevealed is a 
never-ending stimulus to curiosity. The only 
natural mode therefore of preventing the mind 
preying on itself—the only rational, because the 
only interminable employment is to be busy about 
other people’s business. 

The variety of objects which this new course 
of life each day presented, brought me at length 
to a state of sanity; at least, | was no longer dis- 
posed to conjure up remote dangers to my door, 
or chew the cud on my indigested past reading; 
though sometimes, I confess, when I have been 
tempted to meddle with a very bad character, | 
have invariably been threatened with a relapse ; 
which leads me to think the existence of some 
secret affinity between rogues and boa-constric- 
tors is not unlikely. In a short time, however, | 
had every reason to believe myself completely 
cured; for the days began to appear of their natu- 
ral length, and I no longer saw every thing through 
a pair of blue spectacles, but found nature diver- 
sified by a thousand beautiful colours, and the 
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people about me a thousand times more interest- 
ing than hyenas or hottentots. The world is 
now my only study, and [ trust | shall stick to it 
for the sake of my health. 
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POETRY. 


GREEN River. 


When breezes are soft, and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene, 

Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 

As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 

Had given their stain to the wave they dyink. 

And they, whose meadows it murmurs through, 

Have named the stream from its own fair hue. 
Yet pure its waters, its shallows are bright 

With coloured pebbles, and sparkles of light, 

And clear the depths where the eddies play, 

And dimples deepen and whirl away ; 

And the plane-tree’s speckled arms o’ershoot 

The swifter current that mines its root; 


Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hill. 


The quivering glimmer of sun and rill 
With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 
Like the ray that streams from the diamond stone. 
Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 

With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees’ hum; 
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The flowers of summer are fairest there, 

And freshest the breath of the summer air, 

And the swimmer comes, in the season of heat 

To bathe in those waters so pure and sweet. 
Yet, fair as thou art, thou shunn’st to glide, 

Beautiful stream! by the village side, 

But windest away from haunts of men, 

To silent valley, and shaded glen. 

And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill, 

Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still. 

Lonely—save when, by thy rippling tides, 

From thicket to thicket the angler glides; 

Or the simpler comes, with basket and book, 

For herbs of power on thy banks to look; 

Or haply some idle dreamer like me, 

To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee. 

Still—save the chirp of birds that feed 

On the river cherry and seedy reed; 

And thy own wild music, gushing out 

With mellow murmur, or fairy shout, 

From dawn to the blush of another day, 
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Like traveller singing along his way. 
That fairy music I never hear, 
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Nor gaze on those waters so green and clear, 


And mark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade, or flashing with light, 
While o’er thee, the vine to its thicket clings, 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wings ;— 
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But I wish that fate had left me free 

To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 

Till the eating cares of earth should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart; 
And I envy thy stream as it glides along 
Through its beautiful banks, in a trance of song. 
Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen. 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle-and loud: 

I sometimes come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the air that ruffles thy face. 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream; 

For, in thy lonely and lovely stream, 

An image of that calm life appears 

That won my heart in my greener years. 





